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] THINK that you chaps have stumbled on 
a really good idea, namely, to interest your 
readers by treating of the subjects which they 

discuss at clubs, cafes, dinner and dances. 


W. A. Rogers 


] WISH to congratulate you on the repro- 
duction of sculpture and drawings con- 
tained in your magazine. If you keep this 
pace, you should go far to raise the artistic 
standard of American magazine illustration. 


R. Tait McKenzie 


ONE is left, after reading Vanity Fair, 
with a sense of satisfaction, a feeling of 
having chatted, as it were, with a cheerful, 
well-informed friend, and one is inclined 
to look forward with eagerness to the next 
meeting. 

George Barr Baker 


EVIDENTLY Vanity Fair is printed for 

persons who prefer orchids to tuberoses, 
know more about polo than croquet, and 
learn to do’ the latest dance about a month 
before the dance becomes popular. 


George Ade 


O speak frankly, there is something of 
true style about Vanity Fair, something 
at once light, entertaining and well-bred. 
It makes a note in American journalism that 
I should very much miss 
Bliss Carman 


Perhaps you already know 
Vanity Fair. In that case, you 
will be glad to hear that the 
March number is now on the 
newsstands. Or, if you have 
not yet looked over a copy of 
Vanity Fair, you will find in 
this number an excellent ex- 
ample of the pleasure that is 
before you. 


BETTER STILL— 


Tear off the coupon at the 
corner here, and let us send 
you not only this March 
number, but the five that will 
follow. The regular price is 
25 cents a number, but you 
may have a special six months’ 
“Try-out” subscription for $1 
by using the coupon at once. 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., 
Class Mail Matte 
Copyright in England and the British Possessio 


KA I 


LOOK FOR THIS MARCH NUMBER 


You can buy Vanity Fair from any better-class newsdealer—but 
if you have any difficulty this coupon will insure its punctual 
delivery. You will receive at once the March number, now ready, 
and after the five Spring and Summer numbers that will follow. 
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That’s where 


Tone = 


The Victrola brings to you the pure and varied tones of every musical 
instrument, and the beauty and individuality of every human voice—all ab- 
solutely true to life. 


Such fidelity of tone was unknown before the advent of the Victrola—the 
first cabinet style talking-machine; and this pure and life-like tone is exclusively 
a Victrola feature. 

‘Why exclusive with the Victrola?”’ 


Because of the patented Victrola features, which 
have been perfected after years of study and experiment. 


“ Goose-neck” sound-box tube—the flexible metal connection between the 
sound-box and tapering tone arm, which enables the Victor Needle to follow 
the record grooves with unerring accuracy. 


Concealed sounding-boards and amplifying compartment of wood—provide 
the very limit of area of vibrating surface and sound amplifying compartment, 
so absolutely essential to an exact and pure tone reproduction. 


Modifying doors—may be opened wide, thereby giving the 
tone in its fullest volume; or doors may be set at any degree, 
graduating the volume of tone to exactly suit every requirement. 
Closed tight, the volume is reduced to the minimum, and when 
not in use the interior is fully protected. 















































Victor system of changeable needles—a perfect reproduction 
is possible only with a perfect point—therefore a new needle 
for each record is the only positive assurance of a perfect point. 
You also have your choice of full tone, half tone or further 
modification with the fibre needle. 





It is the perfection of every part, and its perfect combination 
with all other parts, that gives the Victrola its superior tone—that 
makes the Victrola the greatest of all musical instruments. 

There are Victrolas in great variety from $15 to $200 and any 
: Victor dealer will gladly demonstrate them and play any music 
, you wish to hear. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors’ 

Always use Victrolas with Victor Records and Victor 
Needles—the combination. There is no other way 
to get the unequaled Victrola tone. 
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Modifying doors 










Sounding boards 





‘Goose-neck tube and tone arm 
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Victrola XVI, ™ $200 


Oak or mahogany 


System of changeable needles 
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Twenty-five Dollars a Word to 
Contributors 


Life is now running the most stupendous, thrilling, . 


astounding, absorbing, amusing, fascinating and in- 
tensely emotional contest ever placed before the un- 
suspecting reader by the most reckless of periodicals. 
$870 in prizes will be given to the contributors of the 
best title to a picture by Charles Dana Gibson. $500 
for the first prize of twenty words, or at the rate of 
$25 a word. See text pages of this issue. 


Now Is the Time to Obey That Impulse 


Ordinarily we do not urge anyone to become a regular subscriber because 
we assume that you are intelligent enough to know best. But just now 
it might be well to send us your name and a dollar so that you will get 
the paper regularly at your home while the contest is going on, or take 
it for one year and get the premium picture, too. See coupon for terms. 
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What They Ought 


to Say: 


*‘Any nation can buy Life. The 
only place where it might be con- 
traband is where they can’t read 
and where they have no sense of 
humor.’’ 


LV 


Ps 
Special 
Offer 
Enclosed 
find One Dol- 
lar (Canadian 
1.13, Foreign 
$1.26). Send Lirt 
for three months to 











Open only to new subscribers; no sub- 
scriptions renewed at this rate. 


LIFE, 17 West 31st Street, New York 
One Year, $5.00. (Canadian, $5.52; Foreign, $6.04.) 
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: “Yet Gifts Should Prove 
Their Use” 


f (An apology to the well-meaning 
friend who presented me for my 
birthday with an ornate and impos- 
sible “ Gift-book ”.) 

ELL me not, Friend, thou feel’st 
aggrieved 
To overhear me say 

The gift-book I from thee received 

I mean to give away. 


Though verse is aye a joy to me 
(The Muse myself I woo), 
Thy “Precious Gems of Poesy” 
I'll not give shelf-room to! 


This inconsistency is such 
As thou may’st not deplore ; 
Gift-books I could not hate so much 
Loved I not reading more. 
Sarah Redington. 








TRANGER: I think if you would 

be willing to take me around the 

country and exhibit me that I would 
make quite a hit. 

MANAGER OF CHAUTAUQUA CIRCLE: I 
don’t see anything extraordinary about 
you. 

STRANGER: I’m the only English 
author now living who hasn’t written 
an unintelligible article explaining the 
causes of the great war. 

















ANOTHER 

a. VOGUE 

oN, PATTERN 
} 


No. 2800 / L. — A 
new version of the 
envelope chemise 
combination. Mate 
rials such as crepe-de- 
. Chine, Italian silk, or 
hatiste are suitable. 


The combination is 
cut in one piece with 
the fold of the goods 
at the  center-front 
and the  center-back 
with shoulder and 
underarm seams. 





The lower edge of 
the garment is cut on 
the told of the width 
of the goods. Beading 
with Valenciennes edg- 
ing is used as a 

ih dainty finish. 


Materials Required for Combination in Medium Size: 

~-8 yards of 36-inch material. 

3/8 yards of lace edging. 

1% yards of beading. 

2 yards of ribbon. 

on in one piece. Sizes, 34 to 40 inches bust 

Order cotton ce 50 cents, stamps or money order. 
r pattern by number (2800,/L) from 


VOGUE PATTERN SERVICE 


443 Fourth Avenue New York 


AMS A 


| and girls will be girls, but people simply will not be people. 









The “Pitcher” That Went 
to the Well Too Often 


M. BOUILLON (to garcon who has dropped a 
bottle): ‘**Camel! You have broken the Car- 
stairs bottle that has been the pride of the 

| establishment for 20 years. Now they make 
all their bottles non-refillable. Ten thousand 
ruinations!”’ 


Carstairs 
1788 Rye 1915 


Be sure you get Carstairs Rye 
in the non-refillable bottle— 
‘*a good bottle to keep good 
whiskey good.” It insures your getting 
this rare old whiskey—the result of long 
ageing combined with our more than 100 
years experience as distillers. 


STEWART DISTILLING CO. 
Philadelphia New York Baltimore 


















































































People and People 





NE of the worst things about people is that they are ashamed of their estate. 
O So far as we know, this is true of no other biological specimen. Dogs have no 
objection to being dogs, cats are quite satisfied to be cats, and so on; but people 
constantly are trying to get away from the fact that they are people, and, therefore, 
that they are like everybody else. They are constantly seeeking to be magnates and 






| bosses and representatives and professors and bachelors of this and doctors of that 





and masters of the other. Sometimes we can find a fellow who will admit that he is a 


“real man”, but never one who will admit that he is just a man. 





Boys will be boys 
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Gone Flat Again! 


No sharp report. Just the gradually per- 
ceptible jolting that tells of a leaky tube 


gone flat again. Hot, shadeless road 
and a dusty, dirty job. 


That’s the story of the needless puncture 
so common with cheap, machine-made 
tubes that leak around valves and become 
porous in service. 


The way to avoid these unnecessary punc- 
tures is to equip your car with Kelly- 
Springfield Tubes, which are made slowly 
and painstakingly by hand and out of real 
rubber. 


Kelly-Springfield Tires are made the same 
way. Use them with Kelly-Springfield 
Tubes and you will add increased tire 
mileage to freedom from needless tube 
trouble. 


Send for “ Documents in Evidence’’ which tells the experience of others 


Kelly-Springfield Tire Company 


Broadway and 57th Street New York 


Branch Offices: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Boston, St. Louis, Detroit, Cincinnati, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Cleveland, Kansas City, 
Atlanta, Akron. 


The Hearn Tire and Rubber Co., Seaton She 
The Boss Ru bber ia any of Den 

Colorado Springs a tee Pue blo, Colo. 
Southern Hardware & Woodstock Co., Ltd., 


New ‘Ondes ans, La. 
Central Rubber & Supply Co., - Indianapolis, ted, 
K. & S. Auto Tire renee . Toronto, Ont. 
L. J. Barth, - Rochester, N. Y. 
The Southern Tire & Repair Co. 
Houston and Beaumon nt, Tex 
The Olmsted Co., Inc., - Syracuse, N. Y. 
Atkinson Tire & ee Co., i. cksonv iile, Fla. 
C. D. Franke & Co., : - Charleston, ’s. c. 
Todd Rubber Company, - - New Haven, Conn 
Seifert & Baine, - Newark, NJ. 
Barnard-Micha el Tire -, : ee 5° 





Boger-Stiess Rubber eet 1y, Minneapolis, Minn. 








What will this| 
war cost Eingland | 


in men and money 
and resources? 


Lloyd-George, the 
most brilliant 
Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that 
England has ever 


had, answers this 
question in Collier's 
for February 27th. It 
is the most striking 
article that has yet 
appeared in connec- 
tion with this war, for, 
after all, war is an 
economic question. 
England went in with 
her eyes open. 


What will she gain? 
What will she lose? 
“Lloyd-George Counts 
the Cost” in this week's 
0 Stew 
Collier's 
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A Post-historic Lay 


O* ever the careless years were 
done, 
In the pre-eugenic days; 
I was a man of six feet one, 
And you had a woman’s ways. 


How frail you were, when I knew you 
then, 
With a frill and a furbelow, 
And the harem skirt of 1910, 
And the French heels down below! 
While mine was the garb of the puny 
men 
Who lived in the long ago. 


But a million styles have come and 
gone 
And we’re done with “ pants’ 
stays ; 
Since I was a Gwarf of six feet one, 
And you had a woman’s ways. 


and 


Our evolution is now complete, 
And our Roman robes float free; 
Chopped hay and nuts are all we eat, 
We sleep in a swinging tree. 
Our ears are far from our fingered 
feet 
And our height is ten feet three. 
But not for a moment do I forget 
Those pre-eugenic days 
When I was a care-free husbandette, 
And you had a woman’s ways! 


Be a Jitney 


HY not be a jitney? 

A jitney, as all the world will 
soon know, is a bus that does not 
require a track to run upon, is inde- 
pendent, and, because of its reckless 
manner of getting immediate transpor- 
tation results, is hurting the business 
of regular franchised roads, with real 
bond issues and a seat in the Legis- 
lature. 

Then why not be a jitney? 
what you please, go where you please, 
eat what you please, do what you 
please, regardless of time or circum- 
stances, social surveys, efficiency ex- 
perts, regulating committees, pros and 
antis, health cures and don’t worry 
clubs. It’s a new idea. 


Read 
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Victims 

T appears that some of us have been 
enjoying ourselves for many years 
without knowing why, and that many 
of us have really been suffering when 
we were supposing we were enjoying 
ourselves. It now lies with us, how- 
ever, to know just where we stand. 
Mankind will henceforth have his en- 

joyments efficiently guaranteed. 

Here is a part of the scheme, a 
section of the structure erected from 
Mr. E. A. Purington’s article in the 
Independent: 


The amusements should be marked 
plus (-+-) where they increase effi- 
ciency, minus (—) where they de- 
crease it, and zero (o) where they 
have no special effect either way. 
List B is not complete, but merely 
illustrates. 

Adding the plus marks, then can- 
celling each minus with a plus, we 
have the largest plus remainder 
(12+-) for the mountain tramp, and 
the largest minus remainder (13—) 
for the dinner party. Hence the for- 
mer is the best and the latter the 
worst recreation of those here given, 
for this particular manager of a city 
store. But all those marked + in 
the column of values are good for 
him, and all those marked — are 
likely to be bad. If any item in 
List A is of special importance, 
that should count double in figuring 
the totals; two -+- or two — marks, 
as the case may be. 


So far as play is concerned, the 
efficiency system has hitherto been con- 
fined to the school-children. And we 
must say they made of it a good, 
clean job. All children now play by 
a card-index system and apparatus. 
The helpless little creatures, gathered 
into a geometrical playground, are psy- 
chologically amused as much as they 
can endure and are then, like the King 
of France’s men, marched back to the 
classroom to have injected into their 
imprisoned minds appropriate doses of 
predigested knowledge. 

But up to the time Mr. Purington 
invaded the field we thought the tired 
business man was safe. But even he 
also is now in for it—God help him! 


: ae ee 
On the Safe Side 
ILLY: If you kiss me I'll scream. 
Bitty: Well, so long as you 


don’t scream first it’s all right. 
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Never Took the Medicine 


For nineteen hundred years the 
ethics of Jesus of Nazareth have 
been in the world, but have had no 
effect to prevent or even reduce the 
evils of war, the greatest of the evils 
which afflict mankind. 

—President Eliot. 


PMPALING is not so popular as it 

was; neither is crucifixion; but, of 
course, these are mere details. War 
is still abundantly objectionable. 

But one can’t reasonably complain 
that a medicine is no good when the 
patient doesn’t take it. Governments 
have never adopted Christian ethics. 
Individuals have, and with good re- 
sults. Even in this present war in- 
dividuals are kind and humane. The 
very fact that most intelligent modern 
men find modern war intolerable is 
an evidence of the effect of Christian 
ethics on the modern mind. 


A “FAUST” AUDIENCE 
(TO BE EN REGLE THIS SEASON GOWNS MUST ACCORD WITH THE M usIC) 








_Z0tho Cushing 
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“ INALIENABLE RIGHTS TO LIFE, LIBERTY 


AND THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS ”? 








THE KING WHO NEEDS NO COUNTRY 


The Joke Is on Us 


T appears that a Babylonian tablet, 

estimated to be about four thou- 
sand years old, in the possession of 
Yale University, has recently been de- 


ciphered in part. We learn from it 
that there were rules in Babylon 
against eloping, with regard to adopted 
children, and the treatment of women 
and irate fathers, and the papers have 
commented upon this as if they thought 
it was a singular thing that people who 


lived twenty-five hundred years before 
Christ should have had laws which deal 
with the ordinary weaknesses of hu- 
man nature. 

The really singular thing, however, 
is that to-day, two thousand years 
after Christ, we apparently have no 
better rules for meeting the evils and 
have made no progress in mitigating 
those evils than when the tablet was 
first inscribed. That, if anything, ought 
to excite genuine astonishment. 


The Etiquette of Killing 


ILLING as a fine art requires not 
only experience, but a knowledge 
of the world, a kind of gentleman’s 
insight. The Germans have lost the 
respect of the rest of the world because 
they appear to have no sense about the 
proper way to kill. They threw bombs 
on innocent people, when there was 
nothing to be gained. Their crudities 
are contemptible. As for killing, they 
are not to the manner born. 

Killing is a matter of precedent and 
custom. No millionaire would derive 
any enjoyment in entering a poor 
man’s home and stabbing that man’s 
children, yet it is perfectly permissible 
for him to be a party to a system which 
every year deliberately grinds out the 
lives of countless little ones. 

A druggist would be put into jail if 
he gave his customers poison; yet, 
by a much more tedious and indefinite 
process, he can help ruin their stomachs 
with mineral waters and imitation ice 
creams. 

No policeman, in time of peace, 
would be permitted to shoot down an 
innocent householder who was making 
for his own home. Yet a non-com- 
missioned officer in an army may kill 
at pleasure any soldier under him who 
displays a disinclination to fight an 
enemy he has never seen and for rea- 
sons he does not know. 

When you set out to kill anybody, 
therefore, be sure you know what you 
are doing. Always have the proper 
people back of you. “ Thou shalt kill,” 
but only under the conditions pre- 
scribed by the authorities. 





SLIM CHANCE 
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Drawn by Charles Dana Gibson. 


What Has Just Been Said? 


For the best answer to the picture above Life will give 


First Prize 
Second Prize 


$500 
$200 


Third Prize 
Fourth to Tenth (imc/usive) $10 each 


$100 


Total, $870 
Conditions of the Contest 


The title, with sub-title, or in whatever form submitted, 
must not exceed twenty words, and may be either original 
or a quotation. The paper upon which the title is sent 
should contain nothing but the title, with the name and 
address of the author in the upper left-hand corner. If 
this rule is violated the judges reserve the right to debar 
the contribution. 

Manuscripts should be addressed to 


The Contest Editor of Lire, 
17 West 31st Street, 
New York. 


Envelopes addressed in any other way will not be con- 
sidered. 


All titles submitted must be at Lire office not later than 
Saturday, April 24. The contest will close at noon of 
that date. Within one week from April 24 checks will 
be sent to the winners. 

Announcement of winners will be made in Lire’s issue 
of May 13. 

It is not necessary to be a subscriber to Lire in order 
to compete. The contest is open free to every one. 

Only one title from each contestant will be considered. 

No manuscripts will be returned. 

The editors of Lire will be the judges. They will award 
the prizes to the titles which, in their judgment, are the 
most deserving. 
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“T HEAR MAMIE TROWED YOU DOWN” 
“ AW, SHE NEEDN’T BRAG. I BEEN TROWED DOWN BY BETTER 
GIRLS DAN MAMIE” 


The Generation of Jests 


ND these are the generations of jests. First, there 

was the mother-in-law. And the mother-in-law begat 

the late husband, who came home night after night and 

was lectured until his jest was firmly established in the land 

of his fathers. And the late husband begat the fish lie 

and the bargain counter and the woman’s age, the same 
that is used in all the courts even unto this day. 

And the woman’s age begat the intelligence-office cook, 
and the intelligence-office cook begat the policeman, and 
the policeman begat the flint biscuit; and this was one of 
the mightiest jokes of all. And the beginning of the 
kingdom of jests was the bright children’s saying and the 
singing daughter and the truly-rural. 

And truly-rural begat the back-door tramp, the tramp 
begat the neighbor’s hen, and after that the cold-storage 
egg jest lived for three hundred years and said, Blessed 
be the land of my fathers, for my age is beyond all 
reckoning. 


Wanted to Know 


Kaas whereabouts of a few million prayers addressed 
to the Almighty by Germany, France, Austria, Eng- 
land, Servia, Russia and Montenegro. 
To the person who can furnish information as to the 
direction taken by said prayers or their present biding place 
a handsome reward will be given. 


Let "Em Alone 


HE custom of starting a foundation appears to be 
growing upon us, and if the idea is to be advertised 
in the future as much as it is being advertised now, it 
will become a popular pastime, like fox-trotting or getting 
a divorce. Anyone who wants to get into “society” will 
be required to establish a foundation. Instead of keeping 
your superfluous wealth in your waistcoat pocket or the 
nearest Federal bank, you will hand it over to a collection 
of friends, instructing them to use it in the way that will 
do the least harm. One great beauty about the foundation 
idea is that you don’t have to wait until you’re dead. 
Your presence will stimulate your selected guardians to 
do their best work; also they will not be likely to spend 
the money at variance with your ideas; but, then, you would 
not be likely to give the job to anybody who would be will- 
ing to spend it otherwise. Mr. Rockefeller would not have 
been likely to put Messrs. Gompers or Mitchell or Bernard 
Shaw (if. that gentleman were an American) upon his 
foundation staff. 

There are at present three principal foundations; namely, 
the Rockefeller, the Carnegie and the Russell Sage. Re- 
cently a gentleman in the employ of the government 
undertook to criticize these foundations, and said, in effect, 
that he thought they ought to be investigated and super- 
vised; otherwise, in his opinion, they might do a great 
deal of mischief. That is a horrible thought. Here is an 
experiment going on, liable to spread, and, if it is permitted 
to continue, calculated to give us an object-lesson in the 
uselessness of giving other people money. And some gov- 
ernment man wishes to nip it in the bud! 

Roller skating has had a chance. Child labor has had a 
chance. Alcohol has had a chance. Why not give the 
foundations a chance? 
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GETTING AT THE REASON 
Farmer: DO YOU HAVE TO DO THAT? 
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in the interest of those worthy contractors who flourish by 
virtue of river and harbor bills, purchases for military and 
naval use, and other governmental activities. 

In short, Congress must keep up a great clatter of ora- 
tory and a great show of moving rapidly forward, while 
at the same time doing absolutely nothing to disturb the 
existing order of things. Long live Congress. It is per- 
haps the most efficiently inefficient body in the world. 

B..0. J. 


Nerves 


ERVES are telegraph wires strung on the bones and 
used by one part of the body to communicate with 
some other part. Nerves are creative of habit. A nerve, 
even after a leg has been cut off, will go on pretending 
that it is there, and getting messages from it just the same 
as if there had been no broken treaty. 

When all the nerves are gathered together they are 
called a system, and constitute in the case of some women 
a monopoly in unrestraint of hysterics. 

To be kept in good condition nerves need care. Every 
nervous system should have a good chauffeur to go over 
it every day and oil it up and test the connections and 
see that the float-feed works and that there are no short 
circuits, When a man’s nervous system is short circuited, 
he may feel as if he were his own wiie. 

There is a great difference between nerves and nerve. 
Nerves are something produced by all the conditions sur- 
rounding us. But nerve is God-given—a man has it by 
act of Providence. He is born to it. 


A Fast Age 
“T SEE that the number of suicides in New York is 
increasing.” 
: 2 “That’s too bad. People are getting so impatient that 
Cues ter |. DE — i they cannot wait to be run over or die in the subway.” 


“MY LAST CIGARETTE, TOO! D—N THOSE GERMAN SNIPERS!” ——— 


, 
Difficulties of Congress . 
LAS, poor Congress! it is more to be 
pitied than scorned. With so many dif- 
ferent kinds of constituents having so many 
different kinds of conflicting interests, it is 
nothing less than a wonder that Congress 
should pull through as well as it does. 
Congress must keep down the cost of liv- 
ing in the interest of the consumer and keep it up 
in the interest of the producer and the distributor. 
Congress must establish high railroad rates in the 
interest of the railroad stockholders and bondholders 
and low rates in the interest of passengers and ship- 
aan pers. Congress must dispose of the public domain 
in order that it may be properly exploited by men 
of capital and initiative, while at the same time conserving 
the said domain in the interest of society at large. Con- 
gress must keep down taxes and expenditures in the in- agi 
terest of the taxpayers, while keeping expenditures high “SAY, MISTER, WILL YE CRACK THIS NUT FOR ME? 
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THE MOVIES IN MEXICO 


Confidential Guide to Woman Suffragettes 


1G, Bold and Blatant. Speaks easily from platform. 

Talks for four hours on the stretch. Waves arms in 

air. Wears bristling bonnet. Proof against all heckling. 
Iron constitution. 

Refined Type. Soft, well-modulated voice. Innocent 
air. Modest demeanor. Clinging-vine attitude. Loves to 
go to jail. Writes letters unceasingly to friends. Has 
picture in all papers. 

Woman’s Club Product. Dresses magnificently. <A 
flitter. Never weighs less than one hundred and eighty 
pounds. Usually has ruddy face. Wears rats. Talking 
capacity, three hours and fifteen minutes. Never appears in 
public without paper to be read. 

Literary Professional. Quiet and unostentatious. Ex- 
pert on typewriter. One book every six months, usually 
characterized by other feminine reviewers as “ epoch 
making”. Was once married. 

Just Plain Agitator. Stirs up everybody. Arranges 
public demonstrations. Always heads parades. Loves to 
carry flags. Talking capacity, nine hours and four minutes. 
Wears flannel shirtwaists, short skirts. No extra hair. 

Domestic Type. Mushy. Is satisfied to believe anything 
she reads because some one else has said it. Quotes 
“Rights of Property”. Talks in front of silent husband. 
Harmless. 


MES: SLIMSON:: Look here, Bobbie, you haven’t fed 
your chickens now for three days. 


Bosse (proudly): My dear mother, how can I stay 
at home and feed chickens when I have been elected presi- 
dent of our Chautauqua circus? 


New Name Suggested 


NSTEAD of calling the new surface cars in New York 
pay-as-you-enter cars, why not change the name to 
swear-as-you-try-to-get-out? These cars are designed to 
make one conductor do twice as much work as before, and, 
in order that he may not miss any of the nickels con-‘ng 
from the public, he is placed at a strategic point, amply 
fortified and entrenched, while all the nations of the 
world are attempting to pass one another in front of him. 
It is possible that a still worse method of handling the 
public can be devised than this one. There are able minds 
still active in metropolitan transportation affairs. It is for 
them to devise another car which will cause more dis- 
comfort and crowding than this one. Can they do it? 
It’s up to them. 


“PAINTING THE LILY” 
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Who Is Guilty ? 


OUIS RENAULT, winner 

of the 1907 Nobel Peace 
Prize, recently expressed his 
surprise that none of the neu- 
tral Powers who had signed 
The Hague agreement which 
declared that the territory of 
a neutral Power should not 
be violated has apparently 
been willing to back up this 
agreement. It is virtually the 
same thing as if a group of 
boys got together and made 
an agreement that none of 
them should be allowed to 
maltreat or rob any peaceful 
boy among them without the 
consent of all; that, if such 
a thing did happen, the of- 
fender should be punished. 
Then when the thing actually 
happened, the boys simply 








shrugged their shoulders and 
were silent. 

lf Italy, Rumania, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark and_ the 
United States had, at the first 
news that Germany had in- 
vaded Belgium, served notice 
upon Germany that they 
would all join France, Eng- 
land and Russia to keep her 
out of Belgium, until they 
had an opportunity to sit on 
the merits of the case, what 
would have happened? Would 
Germany have been awed into 
negotiations? That, as an 
immediate consequence, may 
be doubted. But in the face 
of the armed intervention of 
all the other Powers, it is prac- 
tically certain that Germany’s 
ot course in Belgium would have 

_ nt : yi t / f 4 been checked very soon. 
amy, n NN ey. i It is obvious that a Hague 
ie agreement which is not car- 
ried out is no agreement at all. 
There must, however, always 
be a feeling of obligation and 
guilt on the part of bystand- 
ers when they calmly watch a 
fight in which the Big Boy is 
throttling the Little Boy, and, 
folding their arms, declare 
i | 1 ur hes Ned the Aeronaut: THAT’S WHY TI A) that they guess they'll keep 
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W TAKING A SHORT CUT TO THE RIVER, out of it. 
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Tough Times for Parents 


HESE are very difficult times for 
parents of grown-up children. Just 
now the world has fallen in a fit, and 
we watch its convulsions in Europe 
and wonder how it is ever to come 
out of them. But for a_ whole 
generation it has been changing fast, 

and for at least half that time its changes have been 

precipitous. Life has changed more since the early sev- 
enties than it changed from the arrival of Henry Hudson 
to the Civil War. 

The trick with children seems to be to bring them up to 
meet the life that is to come. Mature parents have had 
to fight with the disposition to bring up their children 
to suit the life they knew themselves—a life that is not 
only past, but seems as dead as Rip Van Winkle. Every 
day they have to fight that instinctive disposition. All 
naturally conservative people have been dragged along so 
fast and so roughly for fifteen years that they only have 
dim notions now as to their own whereabouts. They think 
there will continue to be life if the girls can find time 
to raise some children, but what sort of a life it is going 














THE BRIDE 


“TF HE SAYS A WORD, LADY, I SHOOTS HIM IN DE 
STOMACH!” 

“OH, PLEASE KEEP QUIET, HAROLD! IF HE SHOOTS 
HE’LL UTTERLY SPOIL OUR FIRST DINNER! ” 
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Papa: COME ALONG NOW, BABY. IF YOU DON’T STOP THAT 


BALKING, PAPA’LL LIGHT A FIRE UNDER YOU 









to be is something that they see darkly. Just now all the 
likely girls seem to want outside employments, beginning 
about nine in the morning and lasting till five or six at 
night. How this aspiration is going to fit in with the 
feminine obligation to raise a family, heaven knows. But 
evidently to put obstacles between the contemporary girl 
and her job is to obstruct her preparation for this new 
life that is just ahead of us, and that, of course, prudent 
parents do not wish to do. 

Really, these are pretty trying times for parents of 
grown-up children. They yearn, of course, to be useful, 
but to themselves they often look merely obstructive. One 
sees their struggles and hears their sighs, but all they can 
de is to go with the current, navigating to the best of their 
ability, but mighty uncertain where it is taking them and 
their precious charges. 
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The Right One 


ig having been proposed that all the 
germs should organize for pur- 
poses of mutual protection, a meeting 
was called for that purpose. 

Everybody came; the room was 
crowded to suffocation, the only relief 
being a serum soda _ fountain on 
the side, which was largely patron- 
ized. 

The tubercle 
meeting to order. 

“My friends,” he said, “the first 
business is to elect a permanent chair- 
man. We want some one who is pre- 
eminent above the rest of us.” 

Immediately there was a _ hubbub. 
Finally a quiet but earnest-looking 
microbe was urged forward. 

“He is the one for us,” 
the crowd. 

“Stand up and tell who you are, 
sir,” said the temporary chairman. 

The unknown germ then addressed 
the meeting. 

“Ladies aud gentlemen,” he, said, 
quietly but confidently, “if it were not 
for me, none of you would be here. I 
am responsible for the whole of you. 
Permit me to reveal my identity, al- 
though, of course, no doctor admits 


bacillus called the 


shouted 


PROGRESS 


that I exist. I am the investigating 
germ—when I get inside of anyone he 
has to go on making experiments and 
discovering new germs, regardless of 
consequences.” 

He said no more. Triumphantly he 
was lifted upon the shoulders of the 
crowd and carried forward to the chief 
seat of honor. 


Too Knowing 


IRST CANADIAN LADY: Well, 

there’s one thing, no man can go 

to war without the consent of his wife. 

Seconp CANADIAN Lapy: When 
does your husband start? 


For the Sufferers 


The following remittances have been re- 
ceived since the last statement of contribu- 
tions for the relief of the Belgian sufferers: 
Nancy Burnell Johnston, Richmond, Va., 
$5; A Human Being, $5; Wm. Noel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., $2; Josephine, s5oc.; Mother Anne, 
$3; Agenda, St. Paul, Minn., $3; G. L. 
Wheaton, Cleveland, O., $5; C. I. J., Phila- 
delphia, $5; Geo. Henry Ellis, Fort Shaw, 
Mon., $5; Edna Rock, New York City, $2; 
A. H. S., $2; M. A. Wills, San Francisco, 
Sa, oe: Say Te Bo ett BR i ee ee. 
Louis, $10; Anonymous, $2; M.. F., Berkeley, 
Cal., $10. Also parcels of clothing from 
L. F. Haskell, San Rafael, Cal.; M. E. 
Lowell, Moscow, N. Y.; R. W. E., Spring- 
field, Mass., and Mrs. Norman L. Bassett, 
Augusta, Me. 
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OW’S the telephone service in 
your town?” 

“Worse and worse. The private 
wires are increasing so fast that I’m 
in almost total ignorance of the private 
affairs of my immediate neighbors.” 
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“ AND WINTER LINGERS IN THE LAP OF 
SPRING” 
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FEBRUARY 25, 1915 


J. A. Mitcnett, Pres’t. 


UR _ govern- 
ment’s recent 
notices to Germany 


d Eng- 
Q an 


land gave 
general 
satisfaction here at home. They were 
polite and definite. The one to Ger- 
many was called out by Germany’s 
recent warning to all vessels to keep 
out of the English Channel and other 
waters that surround the British Isles. 
It said that even German submarines 
would ve expected to observe, even in 
British waters, the formalities here- 
tofore customary in dealings of bel- 
ligerents with neutrals and merchant 
ships, and that we should take it hard 
if they didn’t. The one to England 
said that if the practice of sailing 
English ships in perilous British waters 
under the American flag became a habit, 
it would be liable to lead to objec- 
tionable consequences to American 
shipping, and that we should take it 
hard if it did, and would not England 
be so good as to check it? ; 
Pretty much all the newspapers here- 
abouts except Herr Ridder’s have ap- 
proved both of these notes. Whatever 
may be the lack of technical qualifica- 
tions of our Secretary of State, it has 
not affected the important papers 
issued by the State Department in con- 
nection with the war in Europe. Mr. 
Bryan’s letter on neutral rights was 
excellent. So are these notes to Eng- 
land and Germany. It is a great satis- 
faction in these grave concerns to have 
proper action properly taken. The 
authorship of these papers is credited 
to Mr. Robert Lansing, the Counsellor 
of the State Department. The approval 
and backing of them must be credited 
to the administration, which has been 
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getting so many hard knocks about the 
shipping bill that a slice of credit does 
not come amiss. 

The note to Germany points out very 
gently that if commanders of German 
vessels acting upon the presumption 
that the flag of the United States was 
not being used in good faith should 
destroy on the high seas an American 
vessel or the lives of American citizens, 
our government could hardly help 
viewing it as an indefensible violation 
of neutral rights, and would be apt to 
take any steps necessary to safeguard 
American lives and property and se- 
cure to Americans their rights on the 


high seas. 
One infers from that, that if a Ger- 
man submarine, acting impulsively, 


should punch and sink an American 
ship that was going about its lawful 
business, the explanation that the sub- 
marine did not believe it was really 
ours would be coldly received, and 
there would be something doing. The 
chance of that, however, might not 
affect Germany’s action. Presumably, 
she would not wantonly stir this pacific 
country into hostile action, but Eng- 
land is trying to starve her out and 
she does not like it, and if by use of 
submarines she could starve out Eng- 
land, perhaps she would, even at the 
cost of abrading American sensibilities. 





NE finds in print the English-born 
suggestion that the German war- 
masters fully realize that they cannot 
win and foresee that the longer they 


strive the worse it will go with them, 
and are casting about for a good 
chance to quit, and think they will best 
find it by grieving and making hostile 
what remaining neutral nations there 
are, so that with all Christendom piling 
onto them they can say that the odds 
are impossible and that it would be 
mere waste of good Kanonenfutter to 
continue hostilities. If that is so (but 
probably it isn’t), peace may come 
sooner than expected, since the Allies 
also will be glad to have some young 
men left alive if it seems compatible 
with the best interests of civilization. 
But, of course, the more necessary re- 
sults of this prodigious war should be 
attained before it ends, including that 
most necessary one of all, the cure of 
the Germans, so that they will be safe 
in the world and the world safe with 
them in it. 

For the Germans are not going to 
stop after this war. They will pick 
themselves up and go on as hard as 
ever. There will be a lot of them to 
be fed and clothed, and they will have 
to work with all their skill and energy 


to do it. They will get their trade 
back. Everybody says so. H. G. 
Wells says so; Edison says so. They 


will get rich and strong again; it 
can’t be prevented without destroy- 
ing them, and they are too many 
to destroy. Neither would it be right 
to prevent it, but it is right to try to 
effect that the Germans shall come out 
of the war permanently cured of the 
idea that they are the only really valu- 
able people on earth; cured of the 
more objectionable details of Prussian- 
ism, militaristic and professorial; im- 
proved in their travel-manners; less 
submissive to drill-sergeants and brut- 
ish officers, and cured finally of the 
doctrine of “frightfulness” in war; 
so cured of it that for a thousand 
years, as the Kaiser would say, consid- 
erate persons will avoid to mention 
“frightfulness” to a German soldier 
for fear to make him sick at his 
stomach. Certainly this war ought at 
least to put organized military “ fright- 
fulness” so definitely on the junk- 
pile that even the German General 
Staff will abjure it, and it will never 
again appeal to the resourceful Ger- 
man mind. Somehow, when this mar- 
velous family of ant-people starts in 
its business again, it must be started 
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THE GERMAN ADVANCE 


right, so that it can make a safe and 
kindly progress towards real prosperity. 





8 Nari seems a great deal to ask of 
the war. But it is not all. Some 
of the English radicals ask from it a 
lot of cure for England; democratiza- 
tion; the restoration of the land to 
the tillers of it; the re-creation of the 
English people largely at the expense 
of the English aristocracy. Then there 
cannot but be many who feel that the 
hands of the clock are passing the hour 
when England alone, or any other 
single nation, can rule the seas. And 
one is told, on the one hand, that Eng- 
land can hardly get all the improve- 
ments that she needs unless she is 
whipped, and is assured, on the other 
hand, that nothing but a thorough 
drubbing will do the job for Germany. 

It is mighty difficult and expensive 
doctoring these sick countries. To 
persuade Germany, or England, that she 
must be beaten for her highest good 


is imaginable. But how persuade both 
of them? 

And, then, the industrial apparatus 
of Belgium and Northern France is 
destroyed, or badly damaged, while as 
yet the whole industrial apparatus of 
Germany stands unharmed. What 
cure for that inequity if the war stops 
soon, so that Belgium and France can 
get their markets back before Germany 
grabs them? 

A good deal more than office work 
remains to be done, apparently, before 
this war is settled. 


? 
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HE shipping bill has had a hard 
time. Perhaps if Son-in-law Mc- 
Adoo had been against it instead of 
for it, it would have found better go- 
ing. Secretary McAdoo is a hard- 
working man and one of the best hands 
known to get a thing done. But he 
is not quite so good at convincing all 
observers that what he works to get 
done is the thing to do. He worked 
hard here in New York to get tubes 





under the Hudson River, and he got 
them under, very much to the con- 
venience of the population here. But 
we have understood that the people 
who put money into the tubes have 
not been able to get it out again. 
Possibly it was that for one thing that 
recommended him for the place he 
now holds, since the New Freedom 
was a plan for improving distribution, 
and many sincere and _ vociferous 
Democrats hold firmly with the idea 
that the way to do it is to get investors, 
and especially New York bankers, into 
holes, and teach them not to expect 
the return of their money. However 
that may be, there seems to be quite a 
company that, though convinced of 
Mr. McAdoo’s energy, are doubtful as 
to his abilities in calculating the out- 
come of business enterprises. When 
the flush of patriotic endeavor mantles 
his cheek such persons intimate that it 
is only a four flush, which is mean, 
and, we believe, quite unwarranted, 
but it does not help the shipping bill. 
The fortunes of that measure are too 
complicated and changeful to be 
treated successfully beforehand in a 
paper that comes out only once a 
week, but, at this writing, the President 
still desires government-owned ships 
and is firm for a bill, and it looks as 
if, possibly, to avert a special session, 
a denatured bill might be passed in 
spite of Mr. McAdoo’s support of it 
and of the opposition of the Republi- 
cans, some rebel Democrats and a 
Progressive or two who want a ship- 
purchase bill, but want other legisla- 
tion more. 

A conservative, emergency  ship- 
purchase bill, with the scares taken out 
of it, might be a good thing, but the 
effort to rush through a bill that the 
leading Republicans were afraid of 
and which the country in general hac 
no feeling about has been a hard rub 
for the administration. No doubt if 
a German submarine sunk an Amer- 
ican ship in the English Channel, the 
opposition to any kind of a ship- 
purchase bill, with or without scares, 
would loosen up very perceptibly. 

Meanwhile some private adventurers 
seem to have an idea that ships may 
be good property, for one reads that 
every shipyard on our Atlantic sea- 
board is full of orders and working 
overtime. 
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HERE WAS A MAN IN OUR 
WONDROUS WISE; 

HE JUMPED INTO A BRAMBLE BUSH AND SCRATCHED OUT 
BOTH HIS EYES. 

AND WHEN HE FOUND H1S EYES WERE OUT, WITH ALL 
NlIS MIGIIT AND MAIN, 

HE PROCEEDED TO DESIGN GARMENTS FOR THE LADIES, 
AND I AM TOLD ITE WAS TERRIBLY SUCCESSFUL, 


TOWN AND HE WAS 





Mr. Barker’s Second Bill 


O we know fairies? Do we know 
“The Midsummer Night’s Dream ” 
cf William Shakespeare? The answer 
to both questions must be in the negative. 
There are, however, pretty well defined 
traditions connected with both of these 
questions. Mr. Granville Barker, who 
has gained some reputation as a producer 
of plays, flies in the face of all tradition 
in his presentation of “The Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” and robs it 
entirely of its poetic atmosphere, which might be 
forgiven if he had not also pretty nearly despoiled 
it of its humor. 

Mr. Barker’s Oberon, Titania and the rest of 
the fairy crew, plastered with gold paint, suggest 
fairies not half so much as they do the gold- 
painted radiators to be found in modern office 
buildings and apartments. They even call to 
mind the gold teeth without which no colored 
lady can be a real belle in the social circles of 
San Juan Hill. In the same way that he has 
sacrificed the fairy spirit in the woodland, moon- 
lit scenes of the play he has lost the spirit of 
comedy through his devotion to bizarre scenic 
effects. Mr. Cossart delivers the lines of Bottom 
intelligibly and gets over some of the humor of 





ire 


the réle, but in other respects the in- 
terpretation of the play comes pretty 
near being very second-class. 

The best to be said of the scenic 
effects in Mr. Barker’s production is 
that they are different. No play of 
Shakespeare’s permits such wide range 
for the ability of the producer, because 
in its sheer fantasy it suggests all sorts 
of experiments in the fantastic. The 
play gives wide opportunity for the 
men who want to show us that recently 
discovered methods are much better 
than anything we have known before. 
If the best. Mr. Barker and his follow- 
ers can do is to give us “ A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” without moonlight and 
to make its fairies look like cheap 
metallic casts and rob Shakespeare’s 
lines of their poetry, their propaganda 
is more to be laughed at than taken 
seriously. 

It is perhaps too soon to take Mr. 
Barker as a joke. He has other 
plays in his repertory, but up to the 
present his work as a producer has 
not been impressive. The amusing 
and picturesque details of “ The 
Man Who Married a Dumb Wife” 
are said to be the work of Mr. 
Jones, an American. The popular 
success of “Androcles and the 
Lion ” may perhaps be attributed as 
much to Mr. Bernard Shaw, the 
author, and to Mr. Kelly’s work in 
the role of the lion as to the light- 
ing, color and scenic effects provided 
by Mr. Barker. The staging of “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream” seems to 
stand more“for freakishness than abil- 
ity. But Mr. Granville Barker may yet 
justify the publicity his methods have 
secured. 


—- CN 


AR play number two arrived as per 
schedule under the title of “ In- 

side the Lines”. The numerous others 
will come along in due time. This one, 
like “ The White Feather”, is a spy 
play, but, unlike its predecessor, is by 
an American author and has its scene 
on the Rock of ‘Gibraltar, which an 
American insurance company made 
famous. The principal merit of “ Inside 
the Lines” is that it keeps its audience mystified or mistaken up to the very 
last minutes of the last act, not a strong factor in a play nowadays, when 
the newspapers printed the morning after the first production frankly reveal 
the mystery to anyone who cares to read. The fun of the piece is sup- 
plied by Americans who find themselves in the predicaments common to our 
citizens who were travelers in Europe when the war broke out. Mr. 
Lewis J. Stone is effective as the officer who at the end of the play is 
revealed in his true character, and Carroll McComas—despite her masculine 
name, a charming young woman—makes credible the “ heart interest’ with- 
out which no melodrama could exist. The piece provides opportunity for 
some excellent bits of acting by several members of a Jarge and competent cast. 
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“TRY THIS ON YOUR 
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“Inside the Lines” is timely in its subject and furnishes an 
evening’s good entertainment if one is not too insistent on 
the probabilities and does not look too closely into the reasons 
for things. 
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NE week settled the fate of “ The rented 
Earl”, a gallimaufry reminiscent of 
“Lord Dundreary ”, “ The Earl of Pawtucket” 
and other plays concerning themselves with 
the characteristics of titled English swells of 
a sort perhaps never seen in or out of England. 
Mr. Lawrance D’Orsay had the leading part, 
and demonstrated two things—that he has 
reached the point of over-exaggeration in 
the peculiarities that gave him his first vogue as a portrayer 
of an Englishman of the heavy dragoon type, and that he 
has possibilities in a serious line hitherto unsuspected. But 
“The Rented Earl” is dead and the de mortuis rule applies. 
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OME of the managers are advertising themselves again 

-by having themselves interviewed in the newspapers about 

the ticket-speculator evil. This is easier for them than to 

take any steps to abolish it. And as a lady said to a corre- 

spondent of Lirr, how could any of us ever get a seat in a 

New York theatre if it wasn’t for the ticket speculators? 
Metcalfe. 





Astor.—* Hello, Broadway!’ Mr. George M. Cohan, author of 
the piece, and Mr. William Collier share the acting honors. To 
those familiar with their careers and with the plays of the season 
the performance is very funny. That it is successful is shown by 
the fact that Mr. Cohan has not yet found time to protest to 
the British Government against appropriating the use of his flag. 

Belasco.—Frances Starr in “ Marie-Odile ”, by Edward Knoblauch. 
Happenings in a French convent during the war of 1870. German 
Uhlans figure prominently, so the story is timely. The star at her 
best and the play well staged. 

' Booth.—“ The Trap,” by Mr. Jules Eckert Goodman. Notice 
ater. 


Candler.—*“ On Trial.” Very original and extremely interesting 
method of unfolding a not remarkable plot. Well staged and well 
played. 

Casino.—* Experience.” Elaborate morality play modernized to 
fit the wickednesses of our own time. 

Cohan’s.—“ It Pays to Advertise.” Up-to-date advertising methods 
made the basis of a very funny and well-presented farcical comedy. 


_ Comedy.— The White Feather.” Spy play of the present war, 
in which an English secret service officer unearths and beats out a 
whole nest of German emissaries. 


Cort.—* Under Cover.” The fine art of necklace smuggling and 
the processes of the customs service used to make an amusing and 
well-performed parlor melodrama. 


Eltinge-—“ The Song of Songs.” American drama depicting the 
life story of a courtesan and based on Sudermann’s book of the 
same name. Well done, but suitable only for adults who like the 
topic. 

Empire.—Ethel Barrymore in “ The Shadow”. Drama of infidelity 
and invalidism in which opportunities for strong acting are not 
completely realized. 

Forty-eighth Street.—“ The Law of the Land.” Amusing com- 
mentary on police methods when dealing with crime in influential 
society circles. Melodramatic and interesting. 

Forty-fourth Street.—Mr. Robert Mantell in Shakespearean reper- 
tory. Educational, but far from finished performances. Last week. 

Fulton.—* Twin Beds.” The uncertainty of an inebriated gen- 
tleman in the matter of finding his own abode made the subject 
of a diverting farce. 

Gaiety.—“‘ Daddy Long-Legs.”’ A_ girl foundling’s career whole- 
somely shown in an agreeable combination of humor and pathos. 





“GOOD RIDDANCE TO BAD RUBBISH ” 


Globe.—“ Chin-Chin.” The story of Aladdin and the lamp again 
utilized for purposes of musical extravaganza, with large quantities 
of fun supplied by Messrs. Montgomery and Stone. 


Harris.—Margaret Illington in “The Lie”, by Henry Arthur 
Jones. The star as a good sister heroically taking the consequences 
pe | misdeeds of the bad sister. Well-constructed drama well 
played. 


Hippodrome.—Winter Circus. A very good old-fashioned circus 
to be enjoyed in the comfortable surroundings of a modern theatre. 


Hudson.—* The Show Shop.” Diverting comedy showing the 
humorous side of the process of producing a play. 


Kwickerbocker.—Marie Cahill and Richard Carle in “ Ninety in 
the Shade”. Amusing and well-staged girl-and-music show, with 
the joint stars in congenial parts. 


Little-—“ A Pair of Silk Stockings.” Farcical comedy of English 
origin agreeably acted by English company. 


Longacre.—“ Inside the Lines,” by Mr. Earl Derr Biggers. See 
above. 


Lyceum.—“ Outcast,” by Mr.. Hubert Henry Davis. A gripping 
story of bachelor life in Letom, interesting in itself and very well 
Freed by company headed by Elsie Ferguson and Mr. Charles 
erry. 
Lyric.—* The Only Girl.” The Herbert-Blossom version of a 
legitimate comedy turned into a musical comedy. Funny and 
well done. 


_Manhattan Opera House.—* Life.” Spectacular melodrama on a 
big scale, after the method of Drury Lane, but American in story 
and scenes. 


Park.—* Polygamy.” Interesting and well-presented drama using 
for its subject plural marriage and the tyranny of the Mormon 
Church. Quite worth seeing. 

Playhouse.—* Sinners,” by Mr. Owen Davis. Old-fashioned melo- 
drama depicting the superior virtue of country life to that in this 
city. Not entirely convincing, but interesting for those who like 
their melodrama of the elementary kind. 

Princess.—“ Hypocrites.” Moving-picture play using religion to 
make a liberal display of the naked truth. 

Punch and Judy.—‘ The Clever Ones,” by Alfred Sutro. A 
not very brilliant comedy done in rather dilletante fashion. Deals 
with modern intellectual fads in London. 

Republic.—* Kick In.”? The perennial conflict between police and 
crooks made the subject of a well-acted melodrama. 


Shubert.—“ To-night’s the Night.” Dainty girl-and-music show 
with English company and done entirely in the London manner. 
Diverting and free from coarseness. 


Thirty-ninth Street—Marie Dressler in “ A Mix-up”. Laugh- 
able low comedy with the star at her funniest, which is a guarantee 
of laughter. 

Wallack’s.—Shaw’s ‘“‘ Androcles and the Lion”, with a curtain- 
raiser by Anatole France, entitled “The Man Who Married a Dumb 

ife”. Novel methods of production applied to fairly amusing 
material. Alternating with “A Midsummer Night’s Dream”, of 
which see notice above. 


Winter Garden.—“ Maid in America.” Notice later. 
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Latest Books 


ODERN Irish fiction is following 
fast in the steps of modern Irish 
drama—away from the dead and alive 
conventions of Hibernianized romanti- 
cism and patriotism, toward a living and 
sympathetic re-observation of contem- 
porary Irish life. And St. John G. 
Irvine’s new novel, “ Mrs. Martin’s Man” 
(Macmillan, $1.35), is a fine example of 
the trend. Mrs. Martin (a Mahaffy of 
Ballyreagh) has offended her headstrong 
peasant family by marrying a good-for- 
naught sailor; has supported herself, her 
two- children and her sister for sixteen 
years by running a small shop; and, 
as the story opens, has just had word 
that her runaway husband is about to 
come home to live with (which means 
on) her. And the resulting complica- 
tions in her household; the side-takings 
and mixed sympathies of the readjust- 
ment; the trouble-won poise, kindliness 
and strength, with which the woman fi- 
nally dominates the whole situation, are 
set forth with such complete freedom 
from either literary affectation or senti- 
mental bias as to bring us into genuinely 
creative and responsive touch with the 
heart of the tale’s humanity. 


T several of the leading universities 
in this country provision has been 
made by endowment for the occasional 
delivery of lectures by invited men of 
note, upon the broader aspects of ethical, 
religious and philosophical thought deal- 
ing with human conduct and human des- 
tiny, and for the subsequent publicaticn 
of the lectures. In 1913 as the West 
Memorial Lecturer at the Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr., University, Hastings Rashdell, 
of Oxford, delivered three lectures upon 
recent ethical theories, and these have 
just been published (Houghton Mifflin, 
$1.00) under the title, “Is Conscience 
an Emotion?” These lectures are 
frankly reactionary with respect to the 
contemporary trend of thought; and 
(being at once earnest and simple) they 
serve the double purpose of voicing the 
inarticulate convictions of many hesitant 
thinkers, and of concisely recalling to 
more modern-minded students of the 
sanctions of human conduct the actual 
promptings of a point of view which 
they are in danger of looking upon as 
archaic. 


O endowment has been found neces- 
sary to insure us as an annual 

(and often a semi-annual) specimen of 
another kind of book—the kind repre- 
sented by James Oliver Curwood’s 
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AUSTRIA’S PLACE IN THE SUN 


“God’s Country—and the Woman” 
(Doubleday, Page; $1.25). These stories 
deal with the lure of the wilderness 
(preferably with the Arctic wilderness of 
the Canadian North), and with the 
chivalrous adventures resulting from a 
pioneering white man’s encounter, under 
exciting but generally incredible circum- 
stances, with a mysterious, unprotected 
and fascinating heroine. Every recent 
season has given us one, or perhaps 
two, of them. But it has remained for 
Mr. Curwood (whose story will not hold 
water, but does hold the attention) to 
find a name that is generic and describes 
the whole tribe. 


ITTER BYNNER, the talented au- 
thor of “Tiger”—there was so much 

to do made about the sensational char- 
acter of this play that the poetic and 


exquisitely plastic colloquialism of the 
writing all but passed 
just published another playlet, called 
“The Little King” (Kennerley, 60 
cents). Its scene is the prison where 
the Dauphin (Louis XVII) is confined. 
Its time is October 16, 1792, the day of 
Marie Antoinette’s execution. Its theme 
is, superficially, as sentimental as that 
of “Tiger” was, superficially, sensa- 
tional. And hence, as the blank verse 
in which it is written shows the same 
alchemic ability to transmute the base 
metal of colloquial language into the gold 
of poetry, it is likely that the real qual- 
ity of Mr. Bynner’s work will be 
widely recognized in reading it. 


unnoticed—has 


more 


VOLUME called “ The Romance of 
Sorcery ” (Dutton, $3.50), from 
the pen of a writer heretofore so thral- 





A COMMITTEE OF WELCOME 


ling and ghoulishly imaginative as Sax Rohmer, would scem “* 
(especially as the author in his preface announces himself as 
an initiate writing for the enlightenment of the layman) 
to promise us something quite other than disconnected dip- 
pings into musty records. Our modern world is once more, 
with growing seriousness, envisaging the problems of the 
occult and the super-normal. And we are more than ready 
to be led to an intelligent realization of the very real con- 
tinuity that exists between our own gropings amid these 
mysteries and those of the ancients. But Mr. Rohmer not 
only fails to bring out the psychology of this continuity. but 
does not even fuse his archeological fragments into any glow- 
ing unity—romantic or other—of his own. 


| REMEMBER, forty years ago or so, lying hidden in a cave 
which the cow had eaten in the side of the haystack, and 


reading a novel (published at a dime) whose author I've 

forgotten, but the name of which was “ Somebody or other, 

the Boy Detective”. Is it possible that Harvey J. O'Higgins 

s a plagiarist? Or are “The Adventures of Detective Barney” 

(Century, $1.30) a case of two great minds working inde- 

pendently on parallel lines? This much at least is certain. 

That these seven stories of Barney—he is the same sassy 

East Side messenger-boy-turned-sleuth who was the hero of 

“The Dummy ”—are good enough fun to make one feel like History: STEADY, PLEASE. WE COULDN’T HAVE A BETTER 
a cave-dweller again. J. B. Kerfoot. BACKGROU ND 
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Explaining Our Theory 
“T BEG your pardon,” said the Gentleman from Jupiter, 
“but, of course, with all this trouble to the East, you 
Americans are preparing for war, are you not?” 

“Well,” replied the Native Son, tugging at his goatee, 
“we are and we aren’t. The Colonel has contributed 
several articles to the papers, if that’s what you mean.” 

“IT didn’t mean exactly that,” replied the Gentleman 
from Jupiter. “ What I meant was real preparedness— 
zetting up a National Guard, you know, and manufacturing 
enough ammunition for the guns, and increasing the effi- 
ciency of the army.” 

The Native Son frowned and shook his head. 

“That,” said the Native Son, “is barbarism. 
got beyond that stage in this country.” 

“Ves. But it would appear that the other fellows have 
not. What are you going to do about that?” 

“My dear man, you don’t understand in the least. Mr. 
3ryan is attending to all that. He—he is making ’em all 
sign treaties, you know. And then, of course, we have the 
Colonel. Most of the European nations had military 
representatives at San Juan. They’re fearfully afraid of 
the Colonel. Wouldn’t attack us for the world while he 
was still available, you know.” 

“T am beginning to see.” 

“Then there’s Dr. Lyman Abbott—a sort of general 
influence for good—if you understand me. I don’t think 


We have 





A TRIUMPH OF ILLUSTRATION 
MEETING BETWEEN A JACK LONDON HERO AND A ROBERT 
W. CHAMBERS HEROINE 


=Emery- 


REALISM 
“T SIMPLY HAVEN’T A THING TO WEAR” 
“NONSENSE! YOU DON’T LOOK HALF AS SHABBY AS I DO” 


Japan or Germany would have the heart to attack us 
while we had Dr. Abbott. I have sometimes thought it 
would be a splendid thing to distribute his photographs 
broadcast throughout the universe. It would promote the 
harmony of the spheres, rather.” 

“Hum! And so you don’t believe in an effective arma- 
ment for defense?” 

“My dear chap, haven’t I told you that we are above 
that sort of thing? 
into war, you know.” 

“Which is a far greater evil, of course, than being 
driven into oblivion by an unscrupulous enemy armed to 
the teeth?” 

The Native Son scratched his head. 

“ Really,” he said, “ you'll have to see Mr. Bryan. He 
attends to all that sort of thing. 
directors’ meeting.” 


It—well, it tends to drive a nation 


Personally, I’ve got a 
Dana Burnet. 


Modern 
" ELLO, Bill; what are you doing?” 
“Learnin’ to be a criminal. It’s the only way I 
knows of to get a job these days.” 





“LIFE” 
The Stories That Are Not Printed 


W* constantly read that the real story of the war in 
Europe does not get into print, and that when its 
horrors become known there will be a universal revolt 
against it. 

Some of these horrors come to New York in private 
letters; letters, especially, of women in Europe to women 
here. There seems to be no gathering of ladies in New 
York nowadays that does not yield a new tale of dreadful 
crimes against women by Germans in Belgium and North- 
ern France. One hears, for example, of a letter to a New 
York lady, very well known, from her Belgian correspond- 
ent, well known to her, of a party of German officers 
quartered on the family of the Belgian lady’s cousin— 
father, mother and two daughters—in their house near 
Liége, and why both the daughters are dead. So one 
hears by letters from France of German officers quartered 
near Amiens in the chateau of a French colonel, and 
what happened to the absent soldier’s wife and two young 
daughters. 

Hell was getting out of date, but it will have to be 
recontrived to meet the needs of some of the Germans 
in Northern France and Belgium in this war, and even the 
generous destruction of German officers in battle will not 
completely obviate the need of hanging some of those who 
survive. Dreadful monsters there are among them without 
a doubt, mixed in, of course, with decent men; but all, 
apparently, more or less affected by that horrible war- 
born Furor Teutonicus, that atavistic rage which Nietzsche 
half complacently included in the qualifications of his 
blond beast, and of which the late Professor Ricard gave 
us warning. 

There is that behind the besotted Prussian impulse of 
which the more decent Germans themselves have no reali- 
zation. Odin had neither ruth nor reluctance. All, all is 
fair in war, and unless Germany is beaten all undoubtedly 
will be fair after war. 

And the Germans themselves do not seem to realize 
what is going on. C. W. Barron,- whose letters to the 
Wall Street Journal are very interesting, says, in one of 
them (January 28th) that his last word from Germany was 
from an American lady who had been for more than a 
hundred days nursing ‘the wounded on the battle line. 


She had seen the horrible picture of freight loads of 
German corpses on German railroads, corpses unhel- 
meted, with uncovered faces, but in boots and uniform, 
tied like cord wood in bunches of three and standing 
upright, on their way to the lime kilns. She had 
nursed the wounded German soldier in his delirium, 
crying in German, which she well understood, over the 
horrors which still pursued htm as he remembered the 
face of the wife and saw the agony of the children 
as he stood in line and by direction of his superior offi- 
cer shot the husband dead. He moaned in his delirium 
over the picture. The faces of the wife and children 
haunted him, but he cried out that his superior officer 
had ordered him to do it, and she said, “ No, these 
people are not responsible; the dogs of war have piped 
them as sheep into the slaughter-pens. They are beaten, 
- fight for the fatherland. It is their duty and they 
obey. 


That is one picture. Alexander Powell, correspondent 
of the World, tells another, of his talk with General von 
Boehn, a cheerful old warrior, very diligent in hospitalities 
to his guests: 


The general began by asserting that the accounts of 
atrocities perpetrated by German troops on Belgian 
non-combatants were lies. 

“ Look at these officers about you,” he said. “ They 
are gentlemen, like yourself. Look at the soldiers 
marching past in the road out there. Most of them are 
the fathers of families. Surely you do not believe that 
they would do the unspeakable things they have been 
accused of?” 

“Three days ago, general,” said I, “I was in 
Aerschot. The whole town is now but a ghastly, black- 
ened ruin.” 

“When we entered Aerschot,” was the reply, “the 
son of the burgomaster came into the room where our 
officers were dining and assassinated the chief of 
staff. What followed was retribution. The townspeople 
got only what they deserved.” 

“ But why wreak your vengeance on women and chil- 
dren?” I asked. 

“None have been killed,” the general asserted posi- 
tively. 

“T’m sorry to contradict you, general,” I asserted, 
with equal positiveness, “ but I have myself seen their 
bodies. So has Mr. Gibson, the secretary of the Amer- 
ican Legation in Brussels, who was present during the 
destruction of Louvain.” 

“Of course,” replied General von Boehn, “there is 
always danger of women and children being killed 
during street fighting if they insist on coming into the 
streets. It is unfortunate, but it is war.” 

“But how about a woman’s body I saw with the 
hands and feet cut off? How about the white-haired 
man and his son whom I helped to bury outside of 
Sempst, who had been killed merely because a retreat- 
ing Belgian soldier had shot a German soldier outside 
their house? There were twenty-two bayonet wounds 











“THE CLOTHES MAKE THE MAN” 
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WHAT MIGHT HAPPEN IF H. I. M. OCCUPIED A 


in the old man’s face. I counted them. How about 

the little girl, two years old, who was shot while in 

her mother’s arms by a Uhlan and whose funeral I 

attended at Heyst-op-den-Berg? How about the old 

man near Vilvorde who was hung by his hands from 

the rafters of his house and roasted to death by a 

bonfire being built under him?” 

As for the report of the official French commission ap- 
pointed to investigate charges of atrocities by the Germans 
in France, our papers have printed summaries of it, and 
they are terrible reading. Loot, murder and violation of 
women crowd through it all. 

Terrible is the stain that this war will leave on the 
German national character. Germans went into it an 
honored people. They will come out of it universally 
distrusted as to their word, their honor, their humanity. 
Their statesmen, their generals and their Huns have com- 
bined to wreck the national reputation, and a thorough job 
they have made of it. 


All the Comforts 


ATTERSON: I see they have just introduced divorce 
into Mexico. 

Hatterson: So? I didn’t suppose they had any home 
life there at all. 


Agent: 


A DEMONSTRATION 


INSTALMENT OR CASH? YOU SEE, OUR PURPOSE IS 
TO MAKE IT EASY FOR YOU 
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“LiPEe* 
“They Say” 


(Recent Opinions, Epigrammatic or Otherwise, by Some of Our Wise and Near-Wise Men and Women) 


HE fundamental fault in Mr. Rockefeller’s 

attitude toward the public and the workers 

appears to lie in its undermining autocracy. We 

have in the Rockefeller Foundation a supreme 

example of the philanthropy which 

deadens, by its large benefactions, a 

public criticism which otherwise would 

be as formidable as inevitable—Edward P. Cos- 

tigan, counsel for the United Mine Workers of 
America. 


Millions of Americans—perhaps sixty per 
cent—whose ancestors for generations and cen- 
turies have been engaged in outdoor work, are 
now wholly or partially indoors. This sudden decline in 
physical exertion in an immense body of our people result- 
ing from the introduction of labor-saving devices in our 
industries, business houses and homes, and in the marvelous 
increase in cheap transportation in small and large com- 
munities, has reached virtually every walk of life. Pros- 
perity during the last forty years has placed an enormous 
number of thrifty people in the physically inactive class. 
—E. E. Rittenhouse, President, Life Extension Institute. 


We don’t own a battleship that could keep up with the 
German warship Bluecher, and the Bluecher was lost in 
the recent North Sea action because she was too slow.— 
George von Lengerke Meyer, ex-Secretary of the Navy. 


There are thousands of Mr. Rockefeller’s employees in 
Colorado to-day who wish to God that they were in Bel- 
gium, or were birds to be cared for tenderly by the 
Rockefeller Foundation—John R. Lawson, of Denver, a 
member of the executive board of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, ‘ 


Why, I suspect that when Noah got the ark under way 
men came to him and scoffed, as they scoff at the advocate 
of a big navy, saying: “Why do you build this ship?” 
And when Noah explained that he feared an emergency 
ahead, I’ve no doubt other men shook their heads together 
and exclaimed: “The very building of this craft is likely 
to breed a bad state of mind and create trouble!” These 
men to-day tell us that if we build a navy we will bring 
about a war with some one by doing so.—Herbert L. Sat- 
terlee, ex-Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 


We must be careful not to cultivate the eye too much 
and the ear not enough. I believe that one reason why 
the moving picture is supplanting the drama is because 
our ears are getting dull and we don’t understand what 
the actors are saying—Mrs. Ella Flagg Young. 


But at present the American people are pitiful weak- 
lings—Dr. Tonio Riedemann, Standard Oil’s manager in 
Germany. 


I am stupefied. I never could have imagined a nation 
in a frenzy. It is a race of women. To me theirs is an 
incomprehensible civilization. I cannot imagine what the 
German “idea” is driving at, unless it be a parade march 
through a series of halls philosophically constructed for 
purposes of self-adoration. 

—Rudyard Kipling, in a letter to a French friend. 


I didn’t know there was so much misery in New York. 
—Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont. 


Capital and labor can never be made to co-operate by the 
tactics which have been in existence for the past twenty 
years.—Charles W. Eliot. 


It’s beyond me.—John Pierpont Morgan, testifying be- 
fore the Federal Industrial Commission. 
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Bobby: NO FEAR OF ANY BURGLARS NOW, AUNTY, WITH A 


MAN’S HAT AND COAT HANGING IN THE HALL 











THE BREAD LINE 


Defending Financial Writers 


TTACKS on financial writers have appeared occa- 
sionally in the public prints. These are absolutely 
unwarranted. Financial writers have their place in the 
warp and woof of economic life just as everyone else. 
When the Financial Workers of the World perpetrate a 
graft upon the public, jointly or severally, it is absolutely 
necessary to have some one on hand, like the financial 


writers, with a good command of confusing phrases and 
technicalities, to assure the public that unless the bankers 
had consented just in the nick of time to accept a certain 
large profit or a valuable special privilege, all would have 
been irretrievably lost. Many and many a time the public 
would not have known how much it was benefited by a 
given deal if the financial writers had not been prompt to 
insist that the public would surely approve if it were 
only wise enough to understand. 
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Had a Complaint 


The angry citizen puffed into the office 
of the city editor. 

“See here, sir,” he yelled, “what do 
you mean by publishing my resignation 
from my political office in this way?” 

“You gave the story out yourself, 
didn’t you?” asked the editot 

“Of course I did,” replied the angry 
citizen. “ But your fool paper prints it 
under the head of Public Improvements.” 

—New York Call. 


LittLe Bobbie listened with deep in- \ 
terest to the story of the Prodigal Son. 
At the end of it he burst into tears. 
“Why, what’s the matter, Bobbie?” 
exclaimed his mother. 
“T’m—I’m so sor-ry for that poor li'l’ 
ca-alf,” he sobbed. “He didn’t do 


nuffin’! ”"—Everybody’s. 
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GERMANY’S WAR CHEST 


A Matter of Sex 


TEACHER: Now, children, here’s an 
example in mental arithmetic. How old 
would a person be who was born in 
eighteen eighty-eight? 

Pupit: Please, teacher, was it a man 
or a woman? 

—Woman’s Home Companion. 


THE stupid person sometimes says a 
witty thing without knowing it. A pro- 
fessor in a medical college had one ex- 
asperating student. 

“You see, Mr. Smith,” said the pro- 
fessor to this young man one day, “ the 
subject of this diagram limps, because 
one of his legs is a trifle shorter than 
the other. Now, what should you do in 
such a case?” 

“T should limp, too, I think, sir,” re- 
plied the student, with an expression of 
perfect innocence on his face.—Tit-Bits. 
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“Wuat’s that guy doing with 
camera? He’s been standing on 
corner all day.” 

“ He’s taking a motion picture of that 


messenger-boy.”—New York Post. 
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Canada and British Possessions. $5.00 a year in advance. Additional postage to 
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MELLOW 
AS 
MOONLIGHT 


A real, old fashioned 


sour mash—copper 
distilled, perfectly puri- 
fied and honestly aged. 
That’s why Cascade 
has a distinguished per- 
sonality of its own. 
Original Bottling 
Has Old Gold Label 
GEO. A. DICKEL & CO., Distillers 
NASHVILLE, TENN. >, 
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Lire is for sale by all newsdealers in Great Britain and may be obtained from _book- 
sellers in all the principal cities of the world. The foreign t 
London Office, Rolls House, Breams Buildings, London, E. C 
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“WHERE LOVE IS 
(By Angus MacDonall) 


A reproduction of this picture in full color, show- 
ing the vivid golden light effect of the desert, and 
measuring 15 by 10 inches on paper 21 by 16 inches 
in size, will be sent on each yearly subscription en- 
tered before April 1, 1915. 

A subscription to Lire is the best possible gift, 
whether to yourself or some one else—a copy of 
LIFE every week, fifty-two copies a year, and this 
picture, all for the regular subscription price.* 
*Subscription, $5.00 Canadian, $5.52 Foreign, $6.04 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
17 West 31st Street, New York 
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n A Curious Phenomenon ‘< 
ld : : SA 
‘a HAT more curious fact in our 4! ») 


present life is there than this: 
n That a series of words which, when 
spoken, receive no respect or attention, 
will, if reduced to type and printed on 
paper, be read with unconscious rever- 
ence and a sense of authority? 


~ aS 
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»- The process is about as follows: 
x- A man who thinks he knows about 
something of which he has probably 
“al (and fruitlessly) been talking to his 
he associates for weeks and months, or 
“4 maybe years, reduces it to writing and 
in takes it to another man. This other 
man (publisher or editor) has capital 
c- and makes his living solely by the idea 
of that anything which is printed is much 
ts. more important than when it is spoken. 
He thereupon “issues” that which the 
man has prepared, and a lot of other 
he men (reviewers) immediately proceed 
” to advertise it in a way that is aston- 
- ishing when we calmly reflect that if 
the author had called upon them at 
their offices and attempted to repeat 
= to them beforehand, word for word, 
es all that he has written, they would 


doubtless have pitched him out of the 


poe atin OWHERE else in either 
America or Europe are 
oysters, fish and cold cuts 
served in just such tasty perfec- 
tion as by Oscar, of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, with his famous 
Sauce—a piquante relish of just 
the right flavor. 
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° Why Boom in Holstein Cattle?” 


: There is no boom in Holsteins, and never was, just 

‘s i a natural expansion and demand, owing to the increasing 
: recognition of a superiority that has always existed. 
People do not go blindly into things these days. Facts 

and figures speak louder than words. The work of these 

cows, with ordinary farm care, in private, public and 

oficial records by the week, month or year, has so 

clearly demonstrated their wonderful producing capacity 


Tl 


under all conditions that it is merely an awakening to 
facts based on business principles that is causing the 
present tremendous demand for Holsteins. 

Holsteins hold all records for the production of milk, 
and all but one for the production of butter. Not only 
that, the milk is becoming generally recognized as that 
best fitted to meet the needs of mankind. Specialists 
everywhere are indorsing its use in infant and invalid 
feeding, and analysis proves that it is an ideal food 
for the entire family. Holstein Milk ig naturally light- 
colored. Don’t imagine that yellow, rich-looking milk is 
better, for it isn’t; as a matter of fact, it is not nearly 


At the request of Oscar, we are now 
putting up Oscar’s Sauce as one of the 
Beech-Nut Delicacies. 

Beech-Nut Oscar’s Sauce, for your 
private table or club, may be obtained 
from any good provisioner. One size 
only—25c. (in the extreme West, a little 
more 














so beneficial, being much harder to digest. 

Ask your milkman for Holstein Cows’ Milk. Let us 
send you our free booklet, “The Story of Holstein! 
Milk.” It contains facts that will interest you. 

















BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. 
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An American Turning Point 


= ese ggaaaae eo en 6 & of the great turning points in American development, the sociologists tell us, 


a came a decade or so ago with the exhaustion of the free land of the public 
ROUN - domain. America was a land of glorious opportunity so long as a man could 
D THE WORLD TOURS readily pull up stakes and move a little farther westward. With free land a man goes 

The Best Regular Services to a H Se hie 7 . Sas 
SOYPT, INDIA, CHIRA, PHILIP. to work where he pleases, and all the product of his labor is his own. When land is 
PINES, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, NEW not free, he must hunt up an employer, and all the product of his labor goes to the 
ZEALAND. Round World Trips : , “ . see ‘ene Sere 

a en” cae landlord except a small fixed wage. Ina land of glorious opportunity man’s principal 

INSULAR & ORIENTAL S. N. CO. struggle is with Mother Nature. The glorious opportunity departs when, in addition to 

Full information from struggling with Mother Nature, one also must struggle with Brother Man. 


“= — CUNARD LINE, 24 State St.,N.Y. 
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UR. FOOLISH Hi: vera =e & | 
CONTEMPO ARIES DEITIES: ie - 


‘Che Utmost in Cigarettes’ 
Plain End orGrk Tip 


Branded ! People of cullure, refine- | ma Dy / 
When the donkey saw the zebra ment and education incari ‘ . ; 
He began to switch his tail; oe * Deities to any i a ee 


“Well I never,” was his nt ; - 
v el never, as his comment; , off her cigarette | e 
There’s a mule that’s been in jail. =a ’ : eI = 
—The Horse Lover. a . Sa. Fae ( - 


Wine Jelly when flavored with Abbott’s Bitters is made more 
delightful and healthful. Sample of bitters by mail, 25 cts. in | 
stamps. C. W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md, | 


| 
Placing the Blame 
“Have you anything to say before 
I pass sentence?” . eo ; 
“Yes, your honor. I would call your tt ONE — ORI E mee © : ; ( 
attention to the fact that the fool lawyer ' 3 j 
who ‘defended me was assigned to the A ik. Pages’ -~s h j?- ag? . veo, ; / 
case by yourself.” ’ . a » 
—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER —_— BW. Vakers of the Highest Grade Turkish 
50 cents the case of 6 glass stoppered bottles onebottes —— cco ~- ee cf Fqyptian Cigaretlesin the World ; \ 


Where It Fails - * . ss BH 


“The only trouble with the pace that 


4 
kills,” said the pessimistic person, “ is Modern Education a 4 
that it doesn’t kill enough of them.” “Helping a child with his lessons T 
—Penn State Froth. used to mean that you wrote a compo- y 


2) rr’ sition or “- a few sums. LIQVOR ( 
Well? eS 











erro tetee mE 





“By vootemen &. A. CRAMB, whose “Germany and Eng- * Now you may have to model some- x MADE IN PARIS 


and” is now in its 130th thousand thing in clay or even go out and capture 


Origins and Destiny | a live snake.”—Pittsburgh Post. | ' Purity certified A 


of Imperial Britain : YounG Lapy (in book store): I want ' toby the French Ss 
Nineteenth Century Europe : something popular. . ce 4 Govern men t 


A study of the nation’s ideals. AT ALL BOOKSTORES. Net $1.50 = CLerK: Wicked or vapid? fe 
_E- P. DUTTON & Co., 681 Fifth Ave., New "York | Mialicaneesitecitieed Public mage. | x WILLIAMS & HUMBERT 

. - — ] . = U.S. Agents, 1 158 Broadway, NewYork = 
Dioxogen |} ; * 
§' Mama’s Little Helper FO! 
by chemi- When unexpected company came to 

e dinner, little Betty was told privately : 

cal test is inne e etty was to private 


that she and mother would have to have 
oyster soup without the oysters. The 


916 young lady was much flattered at her 
imei share in this sacrifice to hospitality, and 


1000 apparently disappointed when she found 























° _ That C 
one small oyster in her plate. Holding } 


Promptly cleanse any fresh cut or wound with és <a Ge ee, ee ees & 0 
per cent stage whisper: 
“Mother, shouldn’t Mrs. Smith have 


a . 
ioxogen |/mt}] << 
the choice oiitian York Evening Post. x 


of people 





and you absolutely prevent the ever-present danger of who un- ; Just s 
festering or serious blood poison that may follow the A \\c . mane 
merest scratch. Ask your druggist for a bottle of derstand, |j} A'\ TS MA 
Dioxogen today and you'll have no regrets. \ eT | Slip 

Look at the label if someone offers you a 

WARNING: peroxide’ ‘just as good” as Dioxogen. ou'll 

know the so-called “just as good” is impure and inferior be- 

cause it requires the questionable drug acetanilid to pre- 

serve it. Dioxogen is so pure it needs no acetanilid to make 

it “keep.” We guarantee it no matter how long it is kept. 
TCH 














- Steeped to the lips in misery, 
So sad, so tender and so true.” 
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THE OPTIMIST’S FIRST BITE 


Rhymed Reviews 


The River 


(By Ednah Aiken. Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 


GAIN, again an Engineer 
Has dammed the rushing Colo- 
rado, 
As thousands have, in words, severe, 
Since first ’twas found by Coronado. 


With piles of dirt and rock and pelf 
And mats of osier, deftly wickered 

He made that stream behave itself ! 
His name is Mr. K. C. Rickard. 


The bungling lout who first essayed 
The role that Rickard later starred in 

(And what an awful mess he made!) 
Was Rickard’s former classmate, 


Hardin. 


And, hurt by Hardin’s due disgrace, 
His men, and Innes, Hardin’s sister, 
Surveyed the man who took his place 
With scowls ;—they loved him like a 
blister ! 
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CIGARETTES 


FOR THE EDUCATED TASTE 


Exquisitely Blended and Marked for Your 
Personal Use by the Makers of 


That Cigarette of Pe it Sold at 30 Cents the Box for the 
Large Size, by Mail or All Dealers Who Cater to the Cultivated 


‘ It is our very special business to make 
“. cigarettes to the order of those who ap- 
. preciate true tobacco of Turkish grow- 

' ing, selected—not only as to the plant 
—but as to the part of the plant which 

is the freest from nicotine and where 


the true tobacco flavor attains its max- = 


imum of delicacy and sweetness. 
<5 Your 30 cents for trial box will be re- 
turned if you are in any way dissatisfied. 
You need not return any of the cigarettes. 
Just say you are displeased and back goes your money 
? without argument, 
TRIAL BOX OF 100 CIGARETTES 3 00 
MARKED WITH YOUR INITIAL e 


; Slip your check or money order intv an envelope along with your & 
ane 1 address. Also state whether you want mild or medium & 


1in or cork tip. 


$3.00 the hundred for large size, and when you order 500 & 
e, without extra charge, mark your cigirettes with your £& 


*yram, or crest, or any other device. 


Ladies Cigarettes a Specialty 
tif ‘ booklet on ‘*Cigarettes for the Educated Taste’’, 
t free to all lovers of the good things of life 


TCHARIC, SIMLEH & COMPANY, Inc. 
114-116 East 28th Street 
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‘OF to the 
California 
Expositions” 


Seutheen: Pacific 


Sunset Route 


THE EXPOSITION LINE 


C= bye to snow and 
shivers! Now for the 
sunshine and roses of Cali- 
fornia and the magic of the 
Expositions! Over the Route of 
Safety on the luxurious 


Sunset Limited 


(Every Day in the Year—No Extra Fare) 
New Orleans, Los Angeles, San Diego, San Francisco 


A thousand wonders to enjoy through 
open windows; Automatic Electric 
Safety Signals; Oil-burning locomo- 
tives—No cinders, no dust; Through 
Dining and Observation cars. 


Choice of Water or Rail Lines to New Orleans 


White for illustrated literature and 


other information. 
NEW YORK CITY NEW ORLEANS 
366 Broadway 
HOUSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
Southern Pacific Bldg. Flood Building 
Agencies all over the United States, Mexico, 
Cuba, Europe 


Metropolitan Bank Bidg. 









































But “Casey” 





Rickard triumphed, 


though 
A lot of matters gave him trouble: 


The River tried to overflow 


And wash his work away in rubble. 


With turbid waves from sources hid 


It swelled the channel full and 
jammed it; 


New York = 





But while the Colorado did 
Its damndest, “Casey” 
dammed it. 


Rickard 


He won his fight and Innes, too 
(Of course!)—but never think I’m 


jeering ; 


Of kindred yarns of 


*’Twas some surprise, in 


This yarn is stronger than a slew 


engineering. 


fact, to find 


That any woman’s brain had spun it; 
(I hope the Author doesn’t mind), 
It reads as though a man had done it. 


Arthur 


Guiterman., 
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Poem for Labor Leaders 


OUNT the day lost whose low, 
descending sun 
Views from thy hand no multimillion- 
aire won. 


oo we take away those peo- 
ple whom we do not consider 
worth while and those who do not con- 
si'ler us worth while, the remainder is 
sO meagre as to render the lives of 
most of us almost companionless. 











A Dog's Devotion 


In a letter received from Laurence V. 
Benet, a member of the committee of 
management of the American Ambulance 
Hospital in Paris, a dog’s devotion to his 
master is described as follows: 

“A very interesting case turned up a 
few days ago. A private soldier, of a 
Zouave regiment, was severely wo. nded 
near the Belgian frontier. When he left 
Algiers he was followed by his dog, a 
very handsome white and liver-colored 
setter, and this dog followed his company 
throughout the campaign, every night 
sharing his master’s blanket, so that they 
managed to keep fairly warm and com- 
fortable together. During a violent bom- 
bardment by the German artillery, a 
heavy shell struck the parapet of the 
trench, killing about a dozen men and 
burying this man deeply under the earth. 

The dog managed to dig him out, ex- 
posing his face, before he was com- 
pletely suffocated, and then managed to 
call the attention of men in the adjacent 
trench by seizing their clothing with his 
teeth and dragging them toward his buried 
master. The man was found to be very 
badly wounded with fragments of shell, 
pebbles and pieces of earth that were 
driven into his body. He has lost one 
leg so far, and we may have to take the 
other off, and even then there is only a 
slim chance of saving his life. 

“The dog managed to force his way 
into the hospital train and reached Aubers- 
villiers, near Paris, where man and dog 
were brought into our hospital with one 
of our ambulances. I had a kennel built 
for the dog, and he is now living near 
the kitchens and visits his master in the 
ward once or twice a day. It is really 
touching to see his devotion and evident 
distress at his master’s suffering.” 

—Bulletin of the A. S. P. C. A. 
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O YOU FISH? Fifty mountain lakes await your 
fly. Unnumbered creeks come roaring and tumbling 


down to them. 


In the heart of the city itself is the 


mountain river that yields speckled trout in the very shadow 


of the sky scrapers 


Dik YOU HUNT? 


The green summer playground of 


America holds within its forest reserves the last big game 


hunting of the United States 


Dy: YOU MOTOR? Miles and miles of permanent 


highway wind through the hills_and out into the valleys of 


orchards and green fields 


Do you rejoice in all the natural beauties 


Miss Spokane Invites You 


\ that a mountain country holds? Then 


When you travel to the expositions this summer, she 
feels that you will do as you always do in the summer, 
keep to the north and travel in the green cool land of 
summer comfort—via the National Parks and Spokane 


Write to the Travel Servi 


Bureau, Spokatre-Wash.. 


for Travel Book B , and Ask questions about planning 
a better and more intofesting trip to the Pacific Coast 


/ 
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As Always— 


you drink champagne for 
its superiority over every other 
drink that ever was invented. 
Now—drink Cook’s Imperial 
Extra Dry for its superiority 
over all other champagnes; irre- 
spective of war, war prices and 
your inability to purchase that 
foreign label which you used to 
think represented the acme of 
champagne goodness. 


Sold everywhere— 
Served everywhere 


AMERICAN WINE CoO. 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 








“SIR, I'M A PERFECT LADY-BUG!” 
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The Perfect Dress Tie 
The tie with the button-on tabs 
The tie is anchored to the front 
collar button, the central and 
only proper place, thus positive- 
ly centering the knot when 
tied.~ IO cents and better: 

Sold in the best shops 
Keys 8 Lockwood 


Aew Yor. 


























Two sizes 
HOand S5e- 





Be Brief but Not Too Brief 


R. WILLIAM HAYES WARD 
has been writing in the IJnde- 
pendent a series of articles on “ What 
I Believe and Why”, and this with the 
war going on, the Southern golf sea- 
son in full swing, and the prospect 
for an early spring. Dr. Ward has 
written only eighteen papers. Each 
one of them is four or five thousand 
words we should say, at a rough 
astronomical guess, which, from the 


Zas\"itow . | 
E ps: SThe Famous English Tonic 


‘3 Wincarnis is a Tonic, Restorative and 

i, Blood-maker. Famous in England 

for more than 30 years. Endorsed 

in writing by over 10,000 physicians. 

Wincarnis contains no drugs, simply three in- 

gredients—Extract of Beef, Extract of Malt, 

and a Wine specially selected for its tonic prop- 

erties. Pleasant, palatable and easily digested. 
Test Wincarnis—Free. 


Sample bottle with booklet, “‘How to Get 
Well,”’ sent for 10 cents to cover cost of pack- 
ing and forwarding. 


Booklet alone free on request. 
If you have any difficulty in obtaining Wincarnis 
wnite for complete list of dealers to 
Edward Lassere, Inc., U. S. Agents 
400 West 23d Street, New York 























The Supreme Test of Delco Ignition 


4 &- E advent of the high speed eight-cylinder motor has called upon 
Delco ignition to perform feats heretofore believed impossible. 


These engines frequently reach a speed of 3000 or more revolutions 


a minute. 


That means 12000 sparks distributed among eight cvlinders every 


sixty seconds. 


Twelve thousand times every minute 
the contact points in the distributor 
head must open and close the electric 
circuit. 

If you could see the twelve thousand 
jumps of high tension current you 
would say the flow of fire was con- 
tinuous. 

Yet each spark is absolutely distinct 
and separate, and is delivered on a time 
schedule that does not vary one ten- 
thousandth part of a second. 

Never before has any ignition sys- 
tem been called upon to perform such 
a feat. 

Eight-cylinder motors turning over 
1500 to 2000 revolutions a minute are 
simple problems in comparison. 

And yet this same Delco ignition— 
the ignition that has made possible the 


high speed eight, is identical in every 
respect with the ignition that is used 
on every Delco equipped car. 

The high speed eight is simply its 
supreme achievement. 

Delco ignition insures a hot, constant 
spark in starting, in running at low 
speeds or in covering a mile a minute. 

The same hot spark is there at 20 
revolutions a minute as at 3000. The 
same maximum Efficiency is insured 
in the low speed four as in the high 
speed eight. 

And always remember this—Delco 
ignition is simply one function of com- 
plete Delco Equipment. 

The cranking and lighting of your 
Delco equipped car are just as effi 
cient, just as dependable under all 
operating conditions as is the ignition. 


Two hundred thousand Owners driving 200,000 Delco 
Equipped Cars, furnish world-wide-proof of Delco leadership. 


The Dayton Engineering Laboratories Company, Dayton, Ohio 
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* Saiteliieds saan is no doubt dis- 
tressingly brief. 


Dr. Ward says him- 
self in his eighteenth canto that: 
“There are many doctrines, or 
dogmas, that cannot be included in 


so restricted a series of papers as 
the present.” 


Would Dr. Ward consider it in- 


delicate of us if we encouraged him 
not to give up just when there is a 
chance to get a corner in dogmas? 
Some one ought to do it. 


There are at present too many home- 


less dogmas wandering about on the 
face of the earth with no place to 
sleep at night, many of them suffering 
from lack of nourishment. Dr. Ward, 
who is a kind and benevolent man and 
a charitable man, ought to start a home 
for old and broken-down dogmas and 
then write them all up at leisure as only 
a competent person can do it. Many 
a dogma is straining at its leash in the 
wrong back yard to-day just because 
some modest person lacks the endur- 
ance to put it where it belongs. 
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SPRING STYLES 


Celebrated 
Hats 


NOW ON SALE 


178-180 Fifth Avenue 
181 Broadway 
New York 


Chimes Philadelphia F 























Agencies in All Principal Cities of 
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Dr. Dernberg, the German = 
Palliative pe 
The stopping of the German com- dr 
petition on the sea means a loss of tir 

five hundred million dollars to the 
people of the United States. fo 
—Dr. Dernberg, in Minneapolis. 31 
mi 
aes hundred millions is a lot of pa 
money to lose, but not so much ha 
as we should lose by Germany's suc- tic 
. cess in driving from the seas the do 

+ s ; 

66 99 commerce of the Allies. Br 
a 11] ) a O f ) e y Of course, at present, Dr. Dernberg We 
is the emissary and advocate of the mi 
- on SS By > Soames a 
a sensational new novel | Kai er and his cause, and must argue “f 
‘ accordingly, but some time, after the 1a 
by war is over and the resulting transfers me 
have all been accomplished, it will be to 


interesting to read what he really 


thinks of the German policies which atari 
have resulted in the retirement of Ger- . 


man vessels from the surface of the 
ocean and involved us in these trade 


‘ 





More dramatic than “The Salamander.” More stirring losses which he puts at half a billion. 
than “Stover at Yale.” A powerful, absorbing romance. One thinks of the minds of almost 
The best thing this brilliant young American writer all the Germans, and of the Rev. 
has yet done. How four Yale men tackled New York rneene S.. ieee ae Sees. aE, 2 
; temporarily unable to perform their 

and what New York did to them. normal functions. But one does not 7 

think of the efficient Hebrew mind $2.00 pos 

of Dr. Dernberg as so incapacitated. PURIT A 


? No doubt he sees and realizes the 
ver O S situation, and is by so much. better 
Y Y qualified to talk for the Kaiser. Let Cap 
us remember always that his office Big stu 
for March here and now is what it has been in 
Germany for years past—to clean up THIS* 
after Germans and try to mend what HEAD 
they have smashed. 
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TO be had at fn, 
good place where 
accommodation is 
> =} made for travellers. 


| Ihife Rock | > Lawn Mowe 





‘The World’s €., Table Wat 








Preserves your 
health in every 
climate. 


From the famous 
White Rock Mineral 
Springs, Waukesha, Wis, 
oo 100 Broadway, N.Y. 

















ROM the annual “ Anthology of 
\ American Verse and Year Book 
5 of American Poetry”, recently pub- 
lished for the current year, edited by 
William Stanley Braithwaite, we learn 
several things. One of them is that 
out of six hundred and forty-seven 
poems published last year, one hun- To 
dred and fifty were poems “of dis- 
tinction ”, 


, eo. 
| . 3ut to get all these six hundred and Exquisite 


forty-seven poems in a book, Mr. 








3raithwaite has had to read all the 


magazine poetry published during the Lawns » erases 932s — 





of past year. No periodical, he declares, 
ich has been slighted. What is the condi- . Surrounding a beautiful home must be a beautiful lawn, if an impression of true gentility is to be conveyed. 
uc- tion of a man’s mind when he has House exteriors a an unchanging appearance ; but the lawn, if neglected or abused, is as quick to show 
the done all this? We believe that Mr. it as it is prompt to respond to proper treatment. - 

Draliinadaes ethan: tas Gedk atnialt ate An Ideal-kept lawn is the owner's delight—the caretaker’s pride and the best advertisement of all for the 

sig : ’ Ideal Power Lawn 

org was a good man. But how can any This machine isa combination mower and roller; 5 horse-power, S. A. E. rating, high tension National 
the man be trusted, no matter how strong magneto ; 6 adjustable cutter blades; 38-inch cut ; climbs 35% grades; cuts 2 to 8 acres a day; speed | to 41% 
nm a constitution he originally had, who miles per hour; operating cost 30 cents a day. Automatic sharpening device furnished. 
the has been reading all the poetry in A smaller machine—the Ideal Junior Power $225 
oe magazines for the past year? It’s awful Lawn Mower for smaller lawns—sells for 
he to think of ! If your lawn presents a problem, write for catalog describing Ideal Power Lawn Mowers 
Ily Se THE IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER CO., 














| 408 Kalamazoo Street R. E. Olds, Chairman LANSING, MICHIGAN 


SEXOLOGY. 


me by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. || a 


imparts in a clear wholesome 














on. ; way, in one volume: ; 
ves Keocioieee Youn ta [ Too Strong a Term | are’ 
ev. Knowledge ether Said Have i E One evening just before dinner the j yion 
Knowledge a Should Impart to ; wife, who had been playing bridge all 
as Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. E > ay ge a 
wa Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. i the afternoon, came in to find her hus- ; 4 sar 7 A. ettes 
. Allin one volume, coumen 0 Tous = — : band and a strange man (afterward as- a’ Th thi bout 
i Mlustrated, a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. certained to be a lawyer) engaged in weight ~ 3 ng, . 
ind $2.00 postpaid edical a Wife Should Have. ’ ‘ ee a them youll like 
Write for “Other People’s Opinions’ and Table of Contents. : some mysterious business over the library 
ed. PURITAN PUB. CO., 797 PERRY BLDG., PHILA., PA. table, upon which were spread several Twenty, for 
the pinata arse amines sheets of paper. 





- OTUORE NN H0N; ART: PNPTHNL REPEDRLgnNT ET RERUN: conNeNGMHORAERARAPNNNG AEP AAT CHGETTL 
iter 


aQuarter . 
c “What are you doing with all that “ t 
Let apewell Nails Hold Best | paper, Henry?” demanded the wife. 


Fe “T am making a wish,” meekly re- 

ee Big sturdy fire horses shod with Capewell No Nails can dash sponde ‘d the hu wy nd ti 
in full speed over hard paved streets with- — — 

up out losing a shoe. Ask your shoer to use a ‘A wish! 

fet them. Best nail in the world at a fair i Yes, my dear. In your presence I 


Herbert Tare ipayionl ‘London gn Smoking Mixture 
‘ cage: % Pound50 Sample upon request. 
—Ramees ORy Sia. Falk Tobacco Co, 56West 45" St. NewYork. 


price—not cheapest regardless of quality. © shall not presume to call it a will.” 
ns craks acta i ‘ “ oe = + 
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April 26, 1820 


Captain Tappan is back from a voy- 
age with many wonderful tales to tell. 
He brought with him some strange 
liquors, but agrees with me that there 
is nothing so excellent as 


Old Overholt Rye 


“Same for 100 years” 

The verdict of those who 
have made comparisons is al- 
ways the same as that of Capt. 
Tappan. With a flavor and Zs 
boquet exceedingly pleasant and { 

a uniform quality, Old Overholt 
is always in the lead. Aged in 
the wood, bottled in bond. 

A. Overholt & Co.,Pittsburgh,Pa. 








Cheer Up, Canadians! 


fees say that a great many Cana- 
dians are down on us of the 
United States because of some defect 
that they see in our attitude about the 
war. 

That is curious, and indicates some 
detachment of the Canadian brethren 
from their normal mental pose. Per- 
haps it is partly attributed to the fact 
that some of the larger cities on the 
lakes—Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Mil- 
waukee, Chicago—are exceptionally 
strong in German population. Cana- 
dians should be wary of estimating 
the attitude of the general American 
mind from what they hear of it from 
their nearest neighbors. 
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“ DEFENDING THE COLORS ” 











ie March SCRIBNER 




















His Own 


The First Article by 


Col. GEORGE W. GOETHALS 


Story of 


The Building of the Panama Canal 
Success of Government Methods 


Illustrated with paintings by W. B. Van Ingen and from photographs 


A direct. and clear narrative of the foundations of the success 
of one of the greatest achievements in human history. 








The War from an American Point of 
View, by George B. McClellan, former 
mayor of New York and Professor of 
Economic History, Princeton Uni- 
versity. A summary of the positions 
of the nations involved, of the possi- 
ble effect of the war on America, and 
of our obligations to be prepared. 


The New Conditions in War—As Seen 
from the German Side, by James F. 
J. Archibald, correspondent for Scrib- 


‘ner’s Magazine with the Austro- 


German army. J/ustrated with the 
Author's photographs. 


King Albert of the Belgians, by De- 
metrius C. Boulger, author of ‘‘The 
History of Belgium.’’ J//ustrated. 
The king whose character and mis- 
fortune have won for him the sym- 
pathy of the world. 


The Shunway, by Armistead C. Gor- 
don, author of ‘‘ Maje.”’ I//ustrated 
by Walter Biggs. Another of his de- 
lightful stories of the old South—of 
Mars’ Jeems, Ommirandy, and 
others. 


John Galsworthy’s Novel, The Free. 
lands. The young folks have already 
furnished romance. Mr. Galswor- 
thy’s broad interest in life has never 
been more attractively revealed. It 
is a very human story, a story that 
will enlist and hold your interest and 
your sympathies from beginning to 
the end. 


Alice’s Child, a story by Katharine 
Holland Brown. J//ustrated by May 
Wilson Preston. Astory ofan orphan, 
of an adopted mother’s devotion, of 
love and loyalty. 


The Border-Land, by Francis Parsons. 
A story with a strange psychological 
experience, of adventure on the firing- 
line of the Mexican frontier, of the 
influence of heredity. 


Pal.—The Story of a Dog Who Re 
Enlisted, by Lloyd Dorsey Willis. _//- 
lustrated by Howard V. Brown. Pal 
was a fire dog who loved to run with 
the horses, a regular ‘‘smoke-eater” 
of the palmy days of the old Fire 
Department. 
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A VISION of his car— 


skidding on the slippery curve ahead 


E anxiously peers through the storm and seems to see the drift- 
ing snowflakes form a picture of his car skidding disastrously 

on the slippery curve ahead. He heeds the warning—drives 
slowly to the curb and puts Weed Anti-Skid Chains on all four tires. 


EED i CHAINS 
The Only Positive Safeguard Against Skidding 


Sold for ALL tires by dealers everywhere 


Weed Chain Tire Grip Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Also manufacturers of 
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Tire chains and Lyon Grips especially constructed for Single 
and Dual Solid Truck Tires—Motorcycle Tire Chains, etc. 
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Williams 





Holder Top. _ 
Shaving Stick ie 


|, Topi 
| om | 








To withdraw the 
stick from its con- 
tainer, rub a little 
soap on the face 
and return the stick 
to its case takes only an instant. To work 
up a big, copious, creamy lather takes but 
a moment more. 

Whether you use Stick, Powder or 
Cream makes little difference, so long as 
it's Williams’. 








Send 4 cents in stamps 


for a miniature trial package of either Williams’ 
Shaving Stick, Powder 





or Cream, or 10 cents 
for Assortment No. 1, 
containing all three 
articles. 





Address 
The J. B. Williams Co. 


THIRD Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 














